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ences in November, 1758, was that the period 
must be 618 days longer than that imme- 
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ingly would pass its perihelion about the 13th 
of April, 1759. It was stated, however, that, 
being pressed for want of time, they had ne- 
glected certain quantities which might some- 
what affect the result. The comet, in fact, 
passed its perihelion in March, within less 
than a month of the predicted time. When 
it is considered that the attraction of the 
earth was not taken into the account, and that 
Uranus, whose influence must have been sen- 
sible, had not then been discovered, this must 


tage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. |certainly be regarded as a remarkable ap- 


Comets. 
{Continned from page 98.) 
HALLEY’S COMET. 


pearance, one can’ never be identified by any 
scription of its magnitude, brilliancy, &c., 
the time of a previous return.. This can be 
ne only by a comparison of orbits. If, for 
ample, we find the elements of an orbit very 
urly corresponding in every particular with 


)bability, amounting almost to certainty, 
nt the two are identical. Sir Isaac Newton, 
his Principia, published shortly after the 
earance of the comet of 1682, explained 
w the periods of those mysterious visitors 
ght thus be ascertained, thus directing the 
ention of astronomers to the subject. Dr. 
ley soon after undertook a thorough dis- 
ssion of all the recorded cometary observa- 
8 within his reach. In the course of his 


» comet observed by Kepler in 1607 coin- 
ed almost exactly with that of the one 
ich passed its perihelion in 1682. Hence 
concluded that they were the same. He 
nd also that the comet of 1531, whose 
rse had been particularly observed by 
ian, moved in the same path. The interval 
ween the consecutive appearances being 
rly 76 years, Halley announced this as the 
e of the comet’s revolution, and boldly pre- 
ted its return in 1758 or 1759. 
versal gravitation had at this time just 
¢n discovered and announced. But although 
application to the determination of plane- 
y and cometary perturbations had not been 
reloped, Halley was well aware that the 
factive influence of Jupiter and Saturn 
ght accelerate or retard the motion of the 
et, 80 as to produce a considerable varia- 
hin its period. Daring the interval from 
b2 to 1759, the application of the higher 
thematics to problems in physical astrono- 
had been studied with eminent success. 
disturbing effect of the two large planets, 
biter and Saturn, was computed with al- 
t incredible labor by Clairaut, Lalande, 
LY dame Lepaute. The result as an- 


The law of|zénith. 


recently, the earliest known. 
aced by Clairaut to the Academy of Sei-|by Laugier, however, in 1843, that among the 


proximation. 


¢ 
But during the next interval of 76 years the 


theory of planetary perturbations had been 
The masses of}modern period of this body is considerably 
, Jupiter and Saturn had been determined with 
As comets are subject to great changes of| greater accuracy, and Uranus had been added 
to the known members of the planetary sys- 
tem. 
time of the comet’s perihelion passage in 1835 


more perfectly developed. 


A nearer approximation to the exact 


was therefore to be expected. Prizes were 


offered by two of the learned societies of Eu- 
rope—the Academy of Sciences at Turin, and 
bse of a former comet, there is a degree of|the French Institute—for the most perfect 
discussion of its motions. 
was awarded to Damoiseau,—that of the lat- 
ter to Pontecoulant. 
these distinguished mathematicians for the 
comet’s perihelion passage were very nearly 
the same, and differed but a few days from 
the true time. Had the present received mass 
of Jupiter been used in the calculations, Pon- 


That of the former 


The times assigned by 


tecoulant, it is believed, would not have been 
in error as much as 24 hours. It may be pro- 


estigations he discovered that the path of|per to remark that, during the entire period 


from 1759 to 1835, the position of Neptune 
was such that it could produce no consider- 


able effect on the motion of the comet. 


This interesting object will again return 
about 1911. 

From the earlier descriptions of this comet 
we infer that its brilliancy is gradually di- 
minishing. In 1456 its tail, which was slightly 
curved like a sword or sabre, extended two- 
thirds of the distance from the horizon to the 
The appearance of such an object, in 
a grossly superstitious age, excited through- 
out Europe the utmost consternation, The 
Moslems had just taken Constantinople, and 
were threatening to advance westward into 
Europe. Pope Calixtus III., regarding the 
comet as confederate with the Turk, ordered 
prayers to be offered three times a day for 
deliverance from both.’ The alarm, however, 
was of short duration. 
its appearance the comet reached its peri- 
helion. Receding from the sun, the sword- 
like form began to diminish in brilliancy and 


extent; and finally, to the great relief of Hu- 


rope, it entirely disappeared. 
The perihelion passage of 1456 was, until 
It was shown 
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notices of comets extracted by Edward Biot 
from the Chinese records, were observations 
of a body in 1378, which was undoubtedly the 
comet of Halley. Further researches among 
these annals enabled the same astronomer to 
recognize two ancient returns, one in 760, the 
other in 451. Still more recently the distin- 
guished English astronomer, Mr. Hind, has 
traced back the returns to the year 11 B.c. 
He remarks, however, that previous to that 
epoch, “the Chinese descriptions of comets 
are too vague to aid us in tracing any more 
ancient appearances,” and that “ European 
writers of these remote times render us no 
assistance.” Let us now inquire whether the 
comet had probably made any former ap- 
proach to the sun in an orbit nearly identical 
with the present. It is well known that the 


less than.the ancient. Thus, the mean period 

since A.D. 1456 has been 75.88 years; while 

from 11 8. c. to 1456 A.D. it was 77.27 years. 

In determining the approximate dates of 
former returns, the ancient period should evi- 

dently be employed. Now, it is a remarkable 

fact that of more than 70 comets, or objects 

supposed to be comets, whose appearance was 

recorded during the six centuries immediately 

preceding the year 11 s.c.; but one—that of 
166 B.c.—was observed at a date correspond- 

ing nearly to that of a former return of 
Halley’s comet. Of this object it is merely 

recorded that “a torch was seen in the heav- 

ens.” Whether this was a comet or some 

other phenomenon, it is impossible to deter- 

mine. But as the comet of Halley was more 

brilliant in ancient than in modern times, it 

seems highly improbable that seven consecu- 

tive returns of so conspicuous an object should 

haye been unrecorded, especially as twelvo 
comets per century were observed during the 

same -period. It would appear, therefore,- 
that the perihelion passage of 11 8.0. was in 

fact the first ever made by the comet, or at 

least the first in an orbit nearly the same as 

the present. 

The motion of Halley’s comet is retrograde. 
The point of its nearest approach to the sun 
is situated within the orbit of Venus. Its 
greatest distance from the centre of the sys- 
tem is nearly twice that of Uranus, or. 36 
times that of the earth. The comet is, con- 
sequently, subject to great changes of tempera- 
ture. When nearest the sun its light and heat 
are almost four times greater than the earth’s; 
when most remote, they are 1200 times less. 
In the former position, the sun would appear 
much larger than to us; in the latter, his ap- 


Within ten days of|parent diameter would not greatly exceed 


that of Jupiter, as viewed from the earth. It 
would be difficult to conjecture what the con- 
sequences might be, were our planet trans- 
ported to either of these extremes of the come- 
tary path. In the perihelion, the waters of 
the ocean would undoubtedly be reduced to a 
state of vapor ; in the aphelion, they would be 
solidified by congelation. 
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ENCKE’S COMET. 


It was formerly supposed that all comet 
have their aphelia far beyond the limits of the 
planetary system. In 1818, however, a small 
comet was discovered by Pons, the orbit of 
which was subsequently found to be wholly 
interior to that of Jupiter. Its elements were 
presented by Bouvard, in 1819, to the Board 
of Longitude at Paris. The form and position 
of the orbit were immediately found to cor- 
respond with those of a comet observed by 
several astronomers in 1805. The different 
appearances were consequently regarded as 
returns of the same body. Its elliptic orbit 
was calculated by Hncke, who found its period 
to be only about three years and four months. 
Its perihelion is within the orbit of Mercury ; 
its aphelion, between the asteroids and the 
orbit of Jupiter. 

Encke’s comet is invisible to the naked eye, 
except in very favorable circumstances; it 
has no tail; its motion, like that of the planets, 
is from west to east; and its orbit is inclined 
about 13° to the ecliptic. 

A comparison of the successive periods of 
this interesting object has led to the discovery 
that its time of revolution is gradually dimin- 
ishing; a fact regarded by Encke and other 
astronomers as indicating the existence of an 
ethereal medium. 


BIELA’S COMET. 


The discovery of Encke’s comet of short 
period was followed, in 1826, by that of an- 
other, whose revolution is completed in about 
six years and eight months. It was observed 
on the 27th of February, by M. Biela, an 
Austrian officer; accordingly it has since been 
known as Biela’s comet. On computing its 
elements and comparing them with those of 
former comets, it was found to have been ob- 
served in 1772 and 1805. Damoiseau having 
calculated the dimensions of the comet’s ellip- 
tic path and the time of its return, announced 
as the result of his computations the remark- 
able fact that the orbits of the earth and comet 
intersect each other, and that the comet would 
cross the earth’s path on the 29th of October, 
1832. This produced no little alarm among 
the uneducated, especially in France. Hven 
some journalists are said to have predicted the 
destruction of our globe by a collision with 
the comet. When the latter, however, passed 
the point of intersection at the predicted 
time, the earth was at a distance of 50,000,000 
miles. 

At the return of 1845-6, Biela’s comet ex- 
hibited a most remarkable appearance. In- 
stead of a single comet, it appeared as two 
distinct bodies moving together side by side, 
at a distance from each other somewhat less 
than that of the moon from the earth. <As- 
tronomers, anxious to determine whether the 
cometary fragments had continued separate 
during an entire revolution, awaited the next 
return with no ordinary interest. The two 
bodies appeared at the predicted time (Sep- 
tember, 1852;) their distance apart having in- 
creased to 1,250,000 miles. In 1859 the comet, 
on account of its proximity to the sun, entirely 
escaped detection. At the return in 1865-6 
the position of the object was quite favorable 
for observation, yet the search of astronomers 
was again unsuccessful. In 1872 the body 
escaped detection both in Hurope and America. 
One fragment was seen, however, at Madras, 


India, on the mornings of the 2d and 3d of|similar to the galvanic effect produced by the 


g|and its greatly diminished magnitude in 1872 
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passage. The comet’s non-appearance in 1866 


leave no room to doubt its progressive disso- 
lution. This subject will again be referred to 
in discussing the phenomena of meteoric 


showers. 
(To be continued.) 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Letier of Robert Jordan, of North Carolina, 

dated 1736. , 

I am often cast down at the evidence of 
false ministry prevailing in many places, and 
am weary of contending in spirit against it, 
though not weary of suffering for the truth. 
It is a clear and uncontrovertible fact, that in 
proportion to the declension of religion, in the 
root and life, preaching increases, to the les- 
sening the credit and authority of the minis- 
try, and rendering it contemptible. I am 
confirmed in my judgment, and have been 
many years, that as the ministry was, and 
the sincere ministry yet is, instrumental to 
gather the churches, it is now proceeding 
apace to scatter them, and this through the 
working of the mystery of iniquity, with the 
heat and forwardness of man’s spirit. To 
some, yea to many, that silence and passive- 
ness of mind, so essential to the performance 
of these calm, meek and deliberate acts of wor- 
ship, is as strange and irksome, as it is by 
their conduct rendered useless to the people. 
But though we cannot help seeing, we are 
told we must say nothing, all is revelation, 
all is perfect, and there is great peace. To 
put it out of all doubt, we are often told they 
are under a mighty sense of life and power, 
are under heavy burdens, and sore exercises ; 
but whether they lay them on themselves or 
not, I shall not determine. These find it 
easier to do than to suffer, till the Master 
gives direction and makes way. Some mea- 
sure their service by their noise, and would 
prove a divine gift by human art and extasy ; 
and while they are full of peace and joy, the 
church mourns. Even prophesying is coming 
pretty much into practice, several instances 
of which have proved false and ridiculous. 
Some who preach up self-denial and mortifica- 
tion, can hardly bear contradiction, much less 
reproof, and though they preach up humility, 
they aspire to the chief seats and uppermost 
rooms. 

I believe this ministry has a direct ten- 
dency to promote infidelity, by giving ground 
of suspicion, that the noble principle, the holy 
unction, the light and superadded grace that 
comes by Jesus Christ, is either uncertain or 
dangerous to follow. The nature of man is 


subject to extremes, being apt to step out of 


a state of superstition into that of unbelief. 
In short I may conclude by saying with John 


Fothergill, ‘‘that the distemper in the minis-|¢ 


R. J. 


Yor “The Friend.” 


try, is the greatest in the church.” 


>_< 


Scientific Notes, 


A gigantic fungus, known as the Bank of 


England fungus, was an object of much atten- 
tion at a recent fungus exhibition of the En- 
glish Royal Horticultural Society. This im- 
mense fungus was found on a plank of Baltic 


fir, supported by a joist of British oak, and it 
has been suggested that the growth of this 
and similar-fungi is assisted, if not generated 


by an action between the two kinds of wood, 


December,—several weeks after its perihelion opposition of two different metals. 


As an instance of the effect of soil upon t 
color of flowers, it is mentioned that a pla 
of the Lilium coridion was transplanted in 
heath soil, when the flowers changed fre 
sulphur yellow to red. | 

At a recent meeting of the French Assoc’ 
tion for the Advancement of Science in Lyor 
it was stated by Prof. Gerard, in an interei 
ing lecture on the recent progress of chemic 
industries, that the production of beet sug 


‘in France, had increased from three milli 


kilogrammes in 1836 to four hundred and fif 
millions, and that the beet furnished in ad 
tion more than 6,000 tons of potash per annul 
Potash is also largely obtained from salt wate 
This branch of industry received, a few yea 
ago, a severe and unexpected blow, on tl 
discovery at Stassfurt, in Saxony, of enc 
mous beds of native chloride of potassiun 
the appearance of which in the Burope: 
market brought down the price in one d: 
from 55 to 22 francs per 100 kilogrammi 
The manufacturers who derived their suppli 
fromthe sea were not discouraged howev 
but by changes and improvements in th 
processes, have continued to furnish a la ) 
supply of potash to Huropean commerce. 
One of the excursions of the association w 
to Solutré, where there are many vestiges 
what is supposed to be pre-historic man, 
which is particularly characterized ma 
tk 
: 


extraordinary accumulation of broken 
calcined bones of horses. It is estimated 
nearly 40,000 carcases of horses have be 
gathered here. 

Prof. Dyer, recently read a paper before t 
British association, on the changes in t 
vegetation of South Africa, caused by the: 
troduction of merino sheep. He commence 
by referring to the fact, that civilization a 
merino sheep had introduced one obnoxic¢ 
weed, the Xanthium spinosum, into the she 
walks of South Africa. Its fruit getting it 
the wool had. seriously injured its value. 
sheep, in connection with overstocking t 
farms in the inland districts of the Cape, ws 
doing very serious injury by eating down 1 
better and more agreeable plants, and gi 
room to poisonous and bitter ones. So gr 
had been the increase of these, that it was n 
dangerous to have stock on many farms, whi 
formerly were free from any injurious her 
Long stretches of the colony abounded) 
plants which, when eaten by the oxen, cauk 
their intoxication, to the serious hindraneg 
transport. 

In a recent communication to the Vie 
Academy, Prof. Czermak investigated so} 
curious phenomena occurring among the le 
animals. More especially, he examined 
which has long been known, viz.; that J 
shy hen be caught and held down to | 
round for a little time, and if a chalk line 
drawn on the ground from its beak, or in ¢F 
direction from its eyes, it will become qu 
still and helpless, and make no attemp 
escape after the hands are removed. Kei 
in the 17th century, attributed this effec 
the influence of the chalk line on thel 
imagination. The essential point app 
to be the arresting of the animal’s attention 
some object put before its eyes. The 
effect may be obtained by holding a finge 
glass ball, a candle, &c., before the space 
This paper contains u 


fing a fellow servant poisonous mushrooms 
eat. Three persons were dangerously poi- 
‘ed with them, and one actually died, yet 
ire was no reason to suspect the poisoner 
-any intentional injury. The fungi so 
sely resembled edible mushrooms, that a 
led witness saw nothing to distinguish 
m. 

A correspondent of the English Mechanic, 
ting from India, and speaking of the rapid 
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and I believe that such who have salt in them- 
selves will not be looking out to others to sup- 
ply them with that which they ought to have 
in themselves. It was dull, slow labor for a 
considerable time, but keeping to the labor 
and exercise, way opened to move on more 
quickly, and in the end Truth reigned. My 
mind was remarkably turned to the youth, of 
whom there were a large number present. 
On the whole I think it was a good meeting. 


wth of vegetation in that warm and moist|The invitation to them was sweet, encourag- 
aate says, he has measured a growth of/ing and living, and my soul breathed for their 
ht inches in the bamboo in twenty-four| preservation, and I rejoiced in the accomplish- 


irs, and twelve inches in a creeper in the} ment of the labor at that time. 


ne time. 


For “The Friend.” 


John Heald. 
(Continued from page 98.) 

id mo. 6tb, 1817. “At Hopewell Meeting, I 
3 led to treat on the attendance of religious 
etings. I commiserated the trials and difti- 
ties of women, who are desirous to attend 
etings, but whose husbands are too busy. 
netimes they have a young child added to 
their difficulties, and must either stay 
ay, or carry it along. It appears to me 
such stand in need of encouragement. I 
ald rather put up with some noise than 
courage them. There are many women 
o have great difficulties to go through, 
_I wish they may be encouraged to press 
ongh. It may be, if such are faithful, that 
she unbelieving husband is sanctified by the 
re, the faithfulness of the wives may be 
ssed to the husbands, to their preservation 
. furtherance. After considerable encour- 
iment to women, I sat down, but soon I 
ned to the men, and took the words I 
. made use of, in regard to men being too 
ry at sometimes, and so anxious to accumu- 
»' or amass wealth, that they could not 
ire time from that employ. But try, my 
thren, and consider timely whether the 
use will do. On this I enlarged and it be- 
ae a time of stirring up. 
ith. At Sandy Spring, I said, Whereunto 
ll I liken the men of this generation. They 
‘like children sitting in the market-place, 
calling one to another, saying, we have 
ed to you and you have not danced, we 
‘@ wept to you and ye have not lamented. 
Ms many treat the concerns of religion 
sh in the same way, treat it like the amuse- 
ts of children. I expressed much, and 
sruction was no doubt conveyed to quicken 
attention of some. It was, 1 think, a good 
ating. 
th. We attended Shubern Meeting, not 
ze. Silence continued long. At length I 
|, Whatsoever ye hear in the ear, that pub- 
‘on the house-tops. Sometimes that which 
ecretly conveyed, a secret instruction, may 
published to others. I took occasion to 
m some of my own exercises in regard to 
ship, and, in describing this, many were 
Hered, and it became a very solemn time. 
n induced to believe that it will be remem- 
ed by some, though it was humiliating to 

The comfortable sensations which re 
med on my mind afterward were very 
sant, and in secret I praised the High and 
ry One, and blessed His adorable name. 
th. Attended New Garden Meeting. It 
large, and attended with heavy, trying 
cise. After perhaps more than half an 
’s silence, I said, Have salt in yourselves. 
se expressions of the Divine Master have 
led on my mind with impressive weight, 


12th. Attended New Garden Select Quar- 
terly Meeting. It was as much favored as any 
I now remember to have attended, and I found 
it best for me to say that the present owning 
of calming quietude and love spread over and 
impressed on our minds was, I believed, de- 
signed to strengthen for future labor and at- 
tention to duty. 

13th. Were at New Garden Quarterly Meet- 
ing held at Deep River. It was large, and I 
sat quiet till near the time to turn to the busi- 
ness, when I said a remark or two attends my 
mind. One is, the work if ever it is done must 
be done at home; that it is not necessary to 
come here to get others to do it forus. The 
next is, we may view that as being at a dis- 
tance, which may be near, that is the most 
awful moment we shall ever experience, the 
close of time. A due attention is therefore 
necessary to be getting in readiness for that 
time. Near the close of the business Jeremiah 
Hubbard mentioned the prevailing scarcity of 
bread, wishing Friends to give heed to aiding 
the poor of every class among the people, and 
not to be partial, but to relieve wherever they 
could. 

After the conclusion of the meeting,” J. H. 
adds, “I felt very comfortable, and expected 
to go on the day following towards home, but 
coming near and passing by New Garden 
Meeting-house, and at times for days before, 
I felt my mind inclined to attend a meeting 
at this place on First-day next, which could 
not be without staying two days more. Feel- 
ing inclined to have an opportunity with the 
members of our Society alone, belonging t 
Hopewell Particular Meeting, I passed th 
night and wore the exercise secretly, onl 
said 10 my companion when going to be 
alone, I do not know but we shall have to b 
at New Garden next First-day. Next morn 
ing finding it to rest weightily on my mind 
I let it be known to Friends, and they en 
couraged me to attend to my exercise. 

The meeting at Hopewell on the 15th wa: 
trying in the forepart, but towards the close, 
J. H. says: “My mind rejoiced in feeling tha 
the Truth reigned, the precious influenc 
whereof spread, to the tendering of the minds 
of many. Oh, how good is the humbling; 
melting influence of Divine love. My soul 
rejoiced in secret, and I left this meeting with 
comfort. 

16th, and First of the week. We again at- 
tended New Garden Meeting. It was large 
and a great number of comely youth were pre- 
sent. My mind was laden with concern. In 
the beginning, I acknowledged the great favor 
of improving in silence, and held out the idea 
that the enjoyment to be experienced in that 
improvement exceeded earthly enjoyments. 
That such as came feelingly to know it for 
themselves, would have a sense like the Queen 
of Sheba had, when she came from the utter- 
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most parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon ; she said one-half had not been told 
her. I also expressed that my mind in the 
present journey had been clothed with a sense 
of mourning from day to day, and from week 
to week, on account of my fellow mortals, 
who, through unfaithfulness and inattention, 
had lived without this knowledge, and with- 
out giving attention to the momentous con- 
cern, and had suffered their minds to go after 
the delights and vanities of the world. These 
delights seemed to be all they possessed, and 
with them they seemed to be satisfied. 
conclusion, the spirit of supplication breathed 
forth through me for the people to be divinely 
favored, both aged and youth as well as the 
middle-aged: Oh blessed be the great and 
adorable name of the Lord, who in mercy 
afforded strength and ability so far to accom- 
plish the work for which I came, that I feel 
my mind peacefully calm, and I believe it has 
been to the satisfaction of well-disposed Friends 
and others, as far as I know. 

After meeting we called to see a man who 
had his leg broken six months and more, and 
is still unable to walk and suffers much pain. 
We had a solid opportunity with him and 
family; then again to Benajah Hiatt’s, and 
had an opportunity at parting with that dear 
family, whom I love, and who have rendered 
us acceptable service.” 

The next day J. H. left for home, and on 
the 20th attended South River Meeting. Of 
this he says, “there were in attendance not 
more than ten men and a less number of wo- 
men, and here it may be noted that they have 
but this one meeting to make a Preparative, 
Monthly, and a Quarterly Meeting. In the 
course of the sitting, I stated that there is 
that which withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendeth to poverty. This I believe, 
though it might bear on the ministry, would 
also bear instruction to other classes of society, 
for each have a duty to perform, and if it is 
neglected it tends to poverty in these as well 
as in ministers. Secret neglect of duty, 1 am 
induced to believe, may tend to spread poverty 
over an assembly at times. The prophet ex- 

ressed, How is the gold become dim, and the 


In 


H nd be for- 
gotten. He adds this ejaculation, “O that 
they may timely prepare for their latter end !” 
They crossed the Blue Ridge at Rockfish 
Gap, and entered the valley of the Shenan- 
doah, and after attending a few meetings in 
the settlements of Friends through which 
their road passed, J. H. reached home on the 
9th of 4th mo, 1817, and found his wife and 
family well, and was favored with “a sense 
that the work was finished for which I had 
left my home.” 
(To be continued.) 


Deliberate long of what thou canst do but 
once. 
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Selected. | covernment contract by Gen. Williamson. In}ly Counsellor within, I should have | 
A LOWLY LIFE-PSALM. 1854, the raft region extended only twelve|strengthened to utter a few words in 
“Whom have I in heaven but Thee? and there is}miles, and at that time Captain Fuller, aided} women’s meeting, which would have yie 
none upon earth that I desire beside Thee.”—Psalm|hy 9 Congressional appropriation of $150,000, peace. But, O dearest Father, I would 
eect ae attempted to remove it. At the end of twojand implore thy mercy and forgiveness 
years, however, the appropriation had been|this error, and hope, if consistent with 
exhausted and nothing accomplished, and, the] Divine will, thou wilt open the eye of 
work being abandoned, the obstruction began] mind to see and understand thy good plea 
to increase. The present raft region extends|concerning me! O Lord, be pleased to g 
thirty-five miles, from a point forty miles}strength, that so 1 may not stumble nor 
above Shreveport to the Arkansas State line, |I believe it was not so much through dis 
and contained, before the present work com-|dience, as a fear of not being bidden to 
menced, nearly fifty rafts, from one-eighth of|forth my hand to the ark, remembering 
a mile to a mile in length, and occupying the|example of Uzza who incurred the Di 
entire width of the river, navigation only being| wrath by putting forth the hand without 
accomplished through the bayous around the|/mandate. O! be pleased, dearest Pathe 
raft, but, as these were only available at very|grant that thy visited children may be 
high water, navigation was insignificant. In]and sustained by thee; that they may 
1871 the attention of the Engineering Depart-| faint nor grow weary; but may run the 
ment was again directed to this work, and an|set before them with alacrity and cheerful 
appropriation of $10,000 having been made|of heart: counting (as did the apostle 
by Congress, the work of preliminary survey-|things but as dross that they may win Ch 
ing was intrusted to Lieutenant Woodruff,|So, O Father, mayest thou never want a 
who completed it in 1872, and submitted plans| to sit on the throne of David ; but mayest 1 
and specifications for the removal of the raft,|anoint judges as at the first, and counse 
whereupon an appropriation of $150,000 was|as at the beginning, who shall run at thy 
made. The plans were accepted, and Lieu-|ding and publish thy name from sea to 
tenant Woodruff reached the raft region in}and from the rivers to the ends of the e: 
January last with a snag-boat, two crane-| Hereby many nations shall flow together 
boats and all the requisite machinery for his|ing, ‘Come ye, and let us go up to the m 
work. The following description shows the|tain of the Lord, to the house of the Gc 
difficulties to be overcome: Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, 
Logs, roots and snags of every description| we will walk in his paths, &. Then « 
had been crowded and jammed into a tangled|thy dear Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, be a 
mass, becoming more compact each year as|all to us; and we become encircled in 
the pressure from above increased. Annual|heavenly embraces, and enabled to join 
freshets had brought down mud and deposited] general assembly and church of the first | 
it in and over this mass until, in places, the| whose names are written in heaven, and | 
raft itself had become entirely covered with| praises evermore to thee in thy holy hal 
earth, small islands, or “tow-heads,” thus|tion. Amen, saith my spirit. — 
being formed. Upon these tow-heads were} 7th mo. 20th. Many and various have | 
growing trees, usually willows, three feet and|the exercises through which I have pa 
more in circumference. since my pen has moved in this way. 8 
In addition to the removal of logs by saw-|0f them have been occasioned by want o: 
ing and cutting, blasting-powder was used,|tention to that Teacher within, who, did 
but it did not prove of any use. Dynamite|duly heed, would be as a lantern to our 
was then tried, but failed, refusing to explode|and a guide to our path. Ihave at times] 
even with an electrical exploder. At last|favored to feel the descendings of Heavy 
nitro-glycerine was brought into use, and it|dew upon my heart, for which 1 desire | 
never failed to do its work thoroughly. All} to be thankful; being fully assured of the 
that remains to be done now is the blowing|/aration, ‘Without Me ye can do noth: 
out of some tow-heads and improving certain| Unless thou art pleased, dearest Father 
points in the channel, which will be accom-|help us from thy sanctuary, it is vain fe 
plished in a few weeks. The obstruction of|to labor. Unless Thy light shine in our he: 
centuries will then have been removed by the|and diffuse itself there, we cannot but b 
skill and perseverance of Lieutenant Wood-|darkness. As the heath in the desert, 
ruff. The saddest part of the record of this|know not when good cometh. O then, 
great work is that Lieut. Woodruff has not/thou wouldst be pleased to illuminate 
lived to finish it, having died of yellow fever|hearts, and teach us the way wherein 


at Shreveport, October 1st.—Late Paper. |should walk! Let not the enemy of our s 
have any power over us; but sanctify u 


thyself a peculiar people, zealous of ¢ 


All gone, all gone, for this life gone, 
My days of health and strength ; 
Wearied and worthless, glad were I, 
To welcome home at Jength: 
And yet I’m happier far in truth 
Than e’er I was in buoyant youth ; 
For, Jesus, Thou art more to me 
Than health and strength and youth could be. 


All gone, all gone, for this life gone, 
Dear hopes most fondly nursed ; 
They glittered long around my path, 
Till each bright bubble burst. 
I wept; but oh! the blest despair 
Has led me heayen’s own joys to share; 
For, Jesus, Thou art more to me 
Than Hope’s fond dreams fulfilled could be. 


All gone, all gone, for this life gone, 
My soul’s elastic spring; 
Of vigor stript, I shrink aside, 
A crushed and useless thing: 
Yet this is gain; for thus I prove 
Far more His patient, pitying love; 
And sweeter, safer this to me 
Than self-reliant strength could be. 


And going fast, while most are gone, 
Loved friends of early days; 
The world grows stranger year by year 
I lose, but not replace. 
’Tis well! I’m cast the more on One; 
Stars scarce are missed while shines the Sun; 
And, Jesus, Thou art more to me 
Than loved and loving hearts could be. 


Dear Lord, I thankful kiss the hand 
That gently stripped me bare, 
And laid me on Thy tender breast, 
To lose my sorrow there: 
*Twas anguish when earth’s cup was spilled, 
But now with Thee ’tis overfilled; 
For, Jesus, Thou art more to me 
Than all earth’s brimming cups could be. 


What grace! to show a soul so vile 
Thy more than mother’s care, 
And lead through wreck of earth’s poor joys, 
Thy joys with Thee to share. 
What grace! That Thou to such hast given 
The foretaste now of feast in heaven; 
The foretaste even now, to me, 
More than a thousand worlds could be. 
—The Witness. 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Memoirs and Letters of Sarah Hillman. works. 
The Red River Raft.—There is now a cer- (Continued from page 104.) 12th mo. Ist. I have, this day, disple: 
tain prospect that the great raft, which has} “1815. 5th mo. 22d. Attended our Monthly| my beloved parent by giving way to pass 
been an obstruction in the Red river, in Lou-| Meeting, which was large. In it the spring|a destructive, baneful thing to the peac 
isiana, ever since the advent of white men in|of the gospel was mercifully opened, and the| individuals, and even to society at large. ( 
this’country, will soon be removed, and that|streams thereof were spread among us to the|demnation seizes on the mind! This i 
navigation will be opened for steamers from|refreshing of the weary traveller; so that well|moment; but of how much greater imp 
Shreveport, La., to Jefferson, Texas. The}may we adopt the language, How beautiful|ance is it when I reflect, that I have offer 
history of the raft and the attempts to remove|upon the mountains are the feet of those that|a greater and heavenly Parent, even He » 
it is exceedingly interesting. In 1805, the ob-|publish the glad tidings of peace and salva-|has done so much for me, who has led me 
struction of logs reached one hundred miles.|tion. Many, I trust, were encouraged, as was|fed me all my life long. My soul can bu 


Since that time rafts have formed at various/I also, to put their trust in Israel’s Shepherd, 
points in the river near Shreveport. One of|who is indeed as formerly to His dedicated 
these was removed by Captain Shreve in 1830,| children, strength in weakness, riches in poy- 
by the help of a Congressional appropriation, | erty; and a present help in every needful time. 


and another between 1840 and 1844, under a|I believe had I simply attended to the heaven- 


knowledge that He has dealt bountifully 
me; not according to my deserts, but ac 
ing to his great mercies. May I be 

watchful hereafter, and if it should be 
sistent with thy blessed will, dearest Fa 
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rgive the sins of thy servant, and to en-|Saviour’s begetting or which He prompts to. 
me to move forward in that way which|For when grace teaches the heart, then the 
pwl knoweth, I hope I shall stand firm. |heart maketh wise the lips. While the formal, 
2 art able to make thy children strong|or head-taught offering is but a lifeless thing, 
nh the grand adversary, who is going about | this, like the earnest, humble pleading of the 


stroy, presents his baits. 


Under what-|poor publican is a thing of life; being recog- 


garb he appears, strengthen me to say,|nized by Him who seeth in secret, and in 
thee behind me, Satan, for thou savorest|whose ear the most hidden, heart-felt sighs 
phe things that be of God,’ &. Then willjand cries and groans are as audible as the 


eace flow as a river. 
eart. 


Then will joy fill|most manifest offering. 
O! that this may at every future|forth these repeated, childlike intercessions 


That which called 


on be my experience, that so my ¢onduct|from 8. H. was the deep feeling of want, of 
not bring reproach on thee, O Lord, nor|weakness, of helplessness, and that without 


gospel which thou camest to introduce. 
16. 5th mo, 2d. 


h engrossed with the things of time, too} Parent. 


Christ, the Head, she could do nothing. They 
My mind is, I fear, toojare the cries of the child to its fond, loving 


The pleadings of penury in the ears 


enveloped in the concerns of this fading |of Sovereign mercy; who hath said, “Call 
d, to make that progress which would be|upon me in the day of trouble, and I will de- 
ping to the great I Am, who has been call-|liver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 


and inviting me to come to Him and par- 
freely of the bounties of his table. He 


It is said that the Lord seldom gives His 
people much of a victory over the enemies of 


at seasons condescended to pour forth of|their own houses, until he has let them feel 


piritual blessings so that my cup has run 
. But I bave been drawn aside to par- 
again of the trifling amusements of this 
d, which are indeed vanity; and have 
brought myself into distress and suffer- 
| in which state of abasedness, O! that I 
be enabled to adopt the language, Let 
hine hand spare, nor thine eye pity, till 
hast made of me what thou wouldst have 
50 be. 
th mo. 11th. My soul, thou hast been favor- 
seasons with the descendings of Heavenly 
; thou hast felt the operations of Divine 
upon thee; but what dost thou know of 
religion? What progress hast thou made 
ard the New Jerusalem? What hast thou 
» to the honorof God? Nothing in com- 
son to His goodness and to His unmerited 
sy, in that He has been pleased to visit 
invite thee to his banqueting house where 
banner over thee has indeed been love. 
thou hast revolted again and again when 
has been pleased to make known His will 
erning thee, and presentations have been 
¢ to thy mind of crosses—for the Divine 
is contrary to our corrupt nature, there- 
leads to crosses—how hast thou shrunk 
‘from partaking of the cup! But grant, 
sarest Father, that my will may be slain 
he sword of thy Spirit, that so in all things 
ay say, ‘Not my will but thine, O Lord, 
one.’ Make me to go down to the potter’s 
se, and become passive in Thy hand, O 
d, that so thou mayest make of me, and 
vith me as seems good unto thee. For 
u art worthy to have the dominion; and 
ss this passive state is attained unto, thou 
t not reignin us. Dearest Father, suffer 
the enemy to triumph over me; but be 
sed to grant that I may never be plucked 
of thy holy hand. Let my soul ever praise 
.in heights and in depths, in sickness or 
ealth, in the dark winter season, as in the 
hine of the sabbath day.” 
ery noticeable is the fact that dear Sarah 
man’s life at this period was much one of 
rer. This seems to have been her strong 
|, as a prisoner of hope, when disappoint- 
ts came, or when conflicts and crosses, or 
| a wounded spirit—which was not unfre- 
ly the case—fell to her lot. This, which 
en the consolation and refuge of the 
us in every age, was now her hope and 
se. And He, who is a God hearing prayer, 
t let her pleadin vain. Spiritual growth 
8 spiritual prayer—that which is of the 


how potent and deep seated these enemies 
are; and that in Him alone is the strength of 
salvation. This makes Sarah Hillman cry 
out, Grant, dearest Father, that all that Thy 
righteous controversy is with may be slain 
by the sword of thy Spirit. Suffer not the 
enemy to triumph over me; and also that I 
may never be plucked out of thy holy hand. 
It is when, through the inshinings of the light 
of Christ, we are brought to asense of our 
estrangement from the Father by sin—brought 
to a sense of our impotency, and to feel the 
plague of our own hearts, that we effectually 
apply to the Physician of value for that balm, 
which, to the contrite, the passive and self- 
abased is ever forthcoming for, is adequate to, 
and mighty to heal all the wounds from which, 
as fallen and lost creatures, we suffer: for 
with the Lord is mercy and plenteous redemp- 
tion. And while the Captain of salvation 
ever leads those that follow Him first into 
the wilderness, or a separation from the spirit, 
manners and maxims of this world, and into 
“a land not sown,” yet, in his own good time, 
He will give these vineyards from thence, and 
cause to sing unto Him songs of praise and 
thanksgiving on the peaceful shores of resig- 
nation, rest, and ultimate deliverance. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
On the Parallax and Distance of the Sun. 


It has been a matter of great importance to 
astronomers to ascertain, not only the exact 
form and dimensions of our globe, but also its 
true distance from the centre of our system. 
By patient research and laborious measure- 
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the great natural unit that is employed in ex- 
pressing the distances of the other planets 
from the centre of our system, the standard 
yard measure, as it has been aptly called, not 
only of the solar system, but also of the im- 
mense universe of suns that stretches in every 
direction around us. Although the relative 
distances of the planets from the sun have 
been pretty accurately known since the time 
of Kepler, the absolute distance (in miles) of 
any one of them, remained for a long time a 
matter of great uncertainty. It was not, indeed, 
until about a century ago, that any reliable ap- 
proximation was made to the true distance of 
the sun from the earth. In the early days of 
astronomy, the form and position of the plan- 
etary orbits were unknown: the sun, the 
moon, the planets, and the fixed stars, were 
all crowded round the earth at distances of 
which no conception was formed; and their 
apparent motions in the heavens were com- 
pletely misunderstood. One of the Greek 
philosophers (we do not remember who it 
was), when inquired of as to the size of the 
sun, answered: that it was just as large as it 
appeared to be! Anaximander (born about 
610 B. C.), the friend and disciple of Thales, 
ventured the conjecture that it. was not less 
than the earth. But Anaxagoras, although 
he lived a hundred years later, was more 
moderate in his opinions. His theory was, 
that the sun was a burning plate or globe 
larger than the Peloponnesus ; an idea which, 
so far as the size of the great luminary is con- 
cerned, has been more than confirmed by 
modern investigations. Aristarchus, of Sa- 
mos, who lived about 300 years before the 
Christian era, was probably the first who 
made any attempt, on correct principles, to 
calculate the relative distances of the sun and 
moon. This he did by observing the angular 
distance of these luminaries from each other 
at the time when the moon is dichotomized, 
that is, when exactly one half of its earthward 
hemisphere is illuminated by the sun. By 
this method, which is correct enough in prin- 
ciple, although it is not available because of 
the impossibility of obtaining the angle with 
sufficient accuracy, Aristarchus calculated that 
the sun must be eighteen or twenty times as far 
offas the moon. Hratosthenes, who was nearly 
cotemporary with Aristarchus, is said to have 
made a much larger estimate of the sun’s dis- 
tance, and he conjectured that the diameter of 
thesun was twenty-seven timesas great as that 
of the earth. Hipparchus, whom Playfair calls 
“the greatest astronomer of antiquity, and 
one of the inventors in science most justly 
entitled to admiration,” by measuring the 


ment of arcs of meridians in different parts of|breadth of the earth’s shadow at the time of 


the world, both the true figure of the earth 
and its absolute size have been satisfactorily 
ascertained. An inaccurate estimate of the 
earth’s diameter, caused Newton to drop fora 
time his theory of Universal Gravitation ; but 
some sixteeen years afterwards, viz. in 1682, 
having heard the results of Picard’s celebrated 
measurement of the meridional arc between 
Paris and Amiens, which had been completed 
severals years before, Newton, with the more 
accurate knoweledge thus furnished him of 
the earth’s diameter, and consequently of the 
size of the lunar orbit, computed again the 
effect of the earth’s attraction at the distance 
of the moon, and found, to his inexpressible 
delight, that it completely confirmed his the- 
ory. 
The distance of the earth from the sun, is 


a lunar eclipse, computed the sun’s distance 
to be about 1300 times the earth’s radius. He 
flourished about 150 B.C. Nearly three cen- 
turies later, Ptolemy, who got many of his 
ideas from Hipparchus, adopted a similar 
method, and estimated the sun’s distance 
equal to 1210 times the semi-diameter of the 
earth. It is observable that the results ob- 
tained by Aristarchus, Hipparchus and Ptol- 
emy, were remarkably similar; and yet they 
were scarcely more than one-twentieth of the 
true measure. 

For more than fourteen centuries after the 
time of Ptolemy, little or no progress was 
made towards a more correct estimate of the 
sun’s distance. But towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, the great observer Tycho 
Brahe, who has been called “the restorer of 
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astronomy,” and his young friend Kepler, the |parallax with reference to the two places‘on 
laborious and ingenious calculator, appeared |the earth’s surface that we have named. We 
on the field of action; and early in the next|have selected these because, while they are 
century, viz., in 1609, Galileo invented the|nearly on the same meridian, they are about 
telescope. The estimates of the sun’s distance |sixty degrees of latitude apart, and hence the 
by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, made his “ hori-|straight line or chord drawn through the earth, 
zontal parallax” nearly three minutes of a|not on its surface, from one place to the other 
degree. By the “horizontal parallax” of the|must be nearly equal to the earth’s radius. 
sun, is meant the angle contained between|If therefore one degree is the moon’s parallax 
two lines drawn from some point in the sun,|with reference to these two places, it is also 
say from his centre, to the earth, one of them|very nearly the moon’s “ horizontal parallax.” 
passing through the earth’s centre, the other|Owing to the eliptical form of the moon’s 
just grazing its surface. It is therefore equi-|orbit, her horizontal parallax is sometimes 
valent to the apparent semi-diameter of the|less than a degree, and sometimes a little more 
earth as seen from the sun ; for at the earth|than a degree, being when least 53’ 52‘ and 
the two lines are separated from each other|when greatest 61’ 32“, or 1° 1’ 32%. The 
by a distance equal to the earth’s radius.|/reader must not confound the comparative 
Kepler, from data furnished chiefly by the|position of a heavenly body with reference to 
observations of Tycho, redaced this horizon-|the fixed stars with its position relative to the 
tal parallax of the sun to one minute, indicat-|horizon of the observer. They are totally 
ing a distance of about thirteen and a half|different. The former is affected by parallax, 
millions of miles. The distinguished Halley, |the latter by the curvature of the earth. The 
the friend and cotemporary of Newton, made|change in the former as we move from place 
the parallax twenty-five seconds, and New-|to place is small; but the latter may be affect- 
ton himself assumed it at twenty seconds, led to the extent of 180 degrees: and it was 
although he was aware that Horrocks and|the variation in the latter that proved, even 
Flamsteed had estimated it as low as twelve|to the early astromomers, that the earth is 
seconds. It is a fact of some interest, that/round. Thus, in the illustration given above, 
the author of the Principia, in the first edition |if by the Newport observer, the moon was 
of that celebrated work (published in 1687),/seen just 40 degrees south of his zenith, the 
made his calculations respecting the force of |spectator at Arica (omitting the effect of re- 
the sun’s attraction, on the supposition that|fraction) would see it 21 degrees north of his 
the centre of our system was but forty-one|zenith. If it were not for the parallax, he 
millions of miles from us; and in consequence|would see it just 20 degrees north of the 
of this error in his data, he made the quantity |zenith, but the parallax throws it one degree 
of matter in the sun about one-thirteenth of the|farther north. We have used the moon in- 
true quantity. During the next forty years, |stead of the sun in this illustration, because the 
more accurate observations had shown that|parallax of the latter is too inconsiderable for 


the sun’s parallax had previously been over- 
estimated, and consequently his distance cor- 
respondingly under-estimated ; and therefore 
in the third edition of the Principia, published 
in 1726, the solar parallax is taken at 103 
seconds, making the sun’s mass—that is, his 
weight or quantity of matter—169,282 times 
that of the earth, instead of only 28,700 times 
as in the first edition, this quantity being 
affected in the proportion of the cube of the 
number that is assumed as the sun’s true dis- 
tance in making the calculation. We may 
add that a parallax of 103 seconds indicates 
a distance of about 78 million of miles. 

It is observable, that in all the later and 
more successful attempts above referred to, 
to obtain the sun’s true distance, it has been 
his horizontal parallax that astronomers have 
endeavored to measure. It will therefore, we 
think, be worth while to detain the reader a 
few minutes, while we endeavor to explain to 
him more fully what is meant by this term. 
In general terms then, the parallax of a body 
—whether it be the sun, the moon, a planet, 
or a meteor flying through the upper regions 
of our atmosphere,—is the difference in the 
absolute direction of the said body, as seen by 


our purpose, being but eight or nine seconds. 

As has already been stated with respect to 
the sun, so with the moon its horizontal par- 
allax is equivalent to the apparent semi-diam- 
eter of the earth as seen from themoon. The 
apparent diameter of our earth, therefore, to 
a spectator on the moon would be about two 
degrees, varying from 1° 47’ 44% to 2° 3’ 4", 
But let us say a few words to elucidate these 
technical terms, “apparent semi-diameter,” 
and “apparent diameter.” They mean re- 
spectively the angular measurement of the half 
diameter and the whole diameter of the body 
that may be spoken of. Thus calling to our 
aid again our near and interesting neighbor, 
the moon ; when she is at her mean distance 
from us, her apparent diameter is 31’ 26“ vary- 
ing in different parts of her elliptic orbit from 
29’ 3% to -33’ 31... Now, if at the time of full 
moon we were to conceive an arc—a quarter 
of a circle—drawn on the apparent concave 
of the sky from the zenith of the observer, 
through the moon to the horizon, the said arc 


measure understood and appreciated wk 
is stated, that even if two stations suitab 
the purpose could be selected on the earth’ 
face as much as a whole diameter apart, th 
dertaking would be equivalent toanattem 
measure the difference in the moon’s po: 
among the stars when she is viewed fron 
places on our globe only twenty miles a 
nay, the former undertaking would b 
more laborious in its execution, and mor 
certain in its results, than the latter, o 
to the greater difficulty of ascertaining 
sufficient accuracy the length of the base 
which, in the one case, would be nearly 

thousand miles, while in the other, it v 
be but twenty miles. 

But, inasmuch as the relative distanc 
the earth and other planets from the su 
accurately known—having been deduced 
by direct observations and from their 
odic times by means of Kepler’s Third 
—if we can seize on any one of the plan: 
a time when it is much nearer to us thai 
sun, we can measure its parallax, and tl 
by asimple proportion obtain the sun’s ] 
lax. Jupiter and the three planets be 
him, never come as near to us as th¢ 
Mars, Venus and Mercury, are at time: 
siderably nearer than that luminary; | 
the case of Mercury the difference is not 
cient to make it worth while for astron¢ 
to pay much attention to him on this b 
Mars, when in opposition, is usually | 
twice as near to us as the sun; and is t 
extent more favorably situated for obta 
his parallax. Hence he has been made} 
for this purpose. But when, at the ti 
opposition, he happens to be also in or 
his perihelion, then his distance from 
only 37 one-hundredths of the sun’s mea 
tance, and he is, therefore, nearly three 
more favorably situated for the determin 
of his parallax than the sun ordinarily 
we may say, than the sun ever is. S 
favorable coincidence happened in 1751; 
at the time of opposition that vear being 
near to the perihelion point of his orbit. 
cordingly two astronomers, by previou 
rangement, made the requisite observa 
They were, of course, posted at distan 
tions ; Wargentin was at Stockholm 
Lacaille, at the Cape of Good Hope; 
places being nearly on the same meridia 
having a difference of latitude of 93° 18 
therefore 5,764 miles apart, as measure¢ 
straight line or chord drawn from one pl: 
the other through the earth. The resi 
horizontal parallax of Mars at the time. 
observations was 243 seconds. To obtain 
this the sun’s mean parallax, we say, A 
(the mean distance of the sun) is to 37 (t 


or quadrant would contain 90 degrees; and if|lative distance of Mars at the time), so” 


we had an instrument suited to the purpose, 
we would find that the moon’s round dise 
would cover about one one-hundred and 


two observers situated in different parts of/eightieth part of the said arc: but the one 


the earth. For example, if an observer at 
Newport, R. I., at a time when the moon is 
on his meridian, should find by careful mea- 
surement, thal the centre of its disk is just 
five degrees south of a certain star; then an 
observer at Arica,—a small town of Peru, on 
the tongue of land that extends along the 
coast between Bolivia and the sea—would at 
the same time see the moon only about four 
degrees south of the same star. As the star 
~ has no sensible parallax, this difference of one 
degree in the moon’s apparent position is its 


one-hundred and eightieth part of 90 degrees 
is just half of one degree: therefore we would 
conclude, that the moon’s angular breadth as 
seen from the earth, in other words her “ appa- 
rent diameter,” was at the time of the obser- 
vation about half a degree, or 30 minutes. 
This, therefore, is what is meant when we say 
that the moon’s apparent diameter is 30 min- 
utes, or that its apparent semi-diameter is 15 
minutes. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the sun’s paral- 
lax by any direct method, will be in some 


seconds the parallax of Mars at the tim 
seconds, the mean horizontal parallax ¢ 
sun; aresult remarkably near the correct 
But Venus is the most favorably situa 
the planets, for the determination of pat 
When in inferior conjunction with the 
she is only about two-sevenths as dista 
that body; and if she happens at the 
time to be so near her node asto pass di 
between us and the sun, appearing as ¢ 
spot crossing the sun’s disk—a coinci 
which occurs at alternate intervals of 
about 113 years*—she offers the astro) 
es 
* More accurately, the intervals are 1054, 8, 
1054, 8, 1213, 8, c&e, . 
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Pits 


ellent opportunity of ascertaining first,|above mentioned, or in the preaching and|preparing in the furnace of affliction, as it 
ative parallax as referred to the sun, and |praying which lead into and stimulate them. ; 


the absolute parallax of each. 


But we would ask, is not the time at hand, or 


have been led to make the foregoing |has it not come, when the members will have 


ent of some of the more interesting and 
ant points of our subject, as an intro- 
1 to anarticleon The Approaching Tran- 
7enus, which it is proposed to transfer 
he Friend,” with some ‘modifications, 
me of the foreign journals ; but that 
was meant to be a brief preface, has 
> so unexpectedly extended, that the 
itself must be deferred to the next 
r. LUN. 


er is a little with the fear of the Lord, 
reat treasure, and trouble therewith. 
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1 the accounts received from various 
f the country, of the circumstances at- 
y meetings held under the sanction of 
it Yearly Meetings, and conducted by 
; appointed for the purpose, it becomes 
nd more evident that the members con- 
o diverge more widely and distinctly 
r views respecting the important sub- 
Divine worship, and as to what may 
mitted or encouraged to take place 
profession of worship, among those who 
le under the name of Friends. This is 
the anticipated results of the existing 
ice in religious faith that has been for 
years dividing the Society ; and we ap- 
d will goon manifesting its fruits, until 
trange fire” which it has kindled has 
yut or been extinguished. 
rrespondent speaking of the “ General 
g” held at Richmond, Indiana, in the 
rt of this month, under the care and 
sht of a committee of Indiana Yearly 
g, says, “It exceeds any thing ever 
among Friends, having taken the shape 
nuine Methodist ‘love feast,’ or revival. 
sady Friends have joined in and attend 
‘ly, and singing, preaching, praying, 
ig and groaning are part of the ad- 
* * * Nearly all the prominent 
s [including the Clerk of the Yearly 
g] are actors in these scenes of humilia- 
There are forms for mourners, &c., and 
ideal of hymn singing, &c., is indulged 
he meetings in the mornings sometimes 
m 10 o’clock to 2 and 3 o’clock, Pp. M., 
ose in the evening from 74 o’clock to 
ock.” 
oking over the Society we are sorrow- 
opressed with the fact that there are 
ratively few left who are willing to 
irmly and suffer patiently for the ori- 
loctrines and testimonies of Friends. 
sseudo religious excitement is so epi- 
lin its character, and so readily pro- 
d from one to another, and there is 
such a disposition to palliate, and under 
notion of charity, to gloss over and find 
3 for these aberrations from the princi- 
d practices of Friends, that not a few 
nfess they see that the whole thing is 


against its different developments, 


ri 


to take an open stand on one side or the other; 
for as Wm, Penn justly says, “ where princi- 
ples are at stake, a neutral is either a bypo- 
crite or a coward.” It is certain that what 
are now called “old fashioned” Friends, can- 
not unite with such proceedings as are being 
weekly enacted in some parts of the Society ; 
nor can they rightly consent to be implicated 
in the stumbling charge made by other re- 
ligious Societies, that Friends have found it 
necessary to modify their principles. 

It is not necessary to call in question the 
convictions or the sincerity of those who think 
it right to adopt the views recently and widely 
spread among the members, or to engage in 
these newly introduced exercises and modes 
of worship: in these respects to their own 
Master they must stand or fall. But how 
they can reconcile claiming to be Friends, 
while pursuing the course they are, with their 
loud professions of “consecration” and “ holi- 
ness,” we cannot understand. The Hicksites 
did and still do the same thing, and though 
theirs was the grievous error of denying the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and the efficacy of 
the atonement made by his sacrifice on Cal- 
vary; while the present troublers of the church 
preach up a literal belief in both, as all sufii- 
cient for immediate salvation; yet the latter, 
like the former, is repugnant to the principles 
held by Friends, and those who adhere to 
these well known principles cannot have fel- 
lowship with either. 

That it is a time of shaking, of trial and 
perplexity, especially to the younger mem- 
bers in the Society, no one can doubt, and 
when so many older ones, who ought to know 
better, are led away by the “splendidly delu- 
sive spirit that has gone out into the camp,” 
we may not wonder that many of them are 
captivated by it. 

It may not be unprofitable to revive at the 
present time the following extracts from the 
manuscript in the hand writing of that exem- 
plary and devoted minister of Christ, William 
Jackson, late of Chester county, and found 
among his papers after his death. He states 
it was secretly but intelligibly communicated 
to him by the Head of the church, while sit- 
ing in meeting in the 9th month of 1769, and 
pondering on the state of the Society and its 
future condition. That the “perilous times” 
of which he was forewarned, included the 
revolutionary war and the Hicksite heresy, 
we doubt not; but we have no more doubt 
that they also referred to the present period 
of “treading down and perplexity.” 

“ Your fathers purchased the Truth through 
many hardships and grievous sufferings out- 
wardly ; and it was precious in their eyes; 
the testimonies thereof preferred to all other 
considerations, or outward enjoyments. And 
is it a light thing, O ye backsliding children, 
to trample on my testimonies, and to disregard 
my precepts which I committed unto them. 
Or is it a time for you, ye that dwell at ease 
in sealed houses, or in the pursuit and enjoy- 
ment of outward possessions, and my house, 
wherein your fathers worshipped me in the 
beauty of holiness, lying waste, and the ad- 
vancement of my cause of Truth neglected? 


r, yet flinch from declaring or acting|My truth shall yet be precious to a scattered 


were, one of a city, and two of a tribe, who 
shall bear my name, and show forth my praise 
in the midst of this crooked and rebellious 
generation, who are stiffnecked-and hard- 
hearted. Though I have visited them repeat- 
edly with message after message, line upon 
line, and precept upon precept, through my 
servants whom I have constrained and sent 
among them, for many years back, yet they 
will not hearken to my voice, nor lend an ear 
to my words through my messengers, nor to 
the immediate instructions and reproofs of my 
Spirit, which testified the same things within 
them, bearing witness to the truth of my 
message outwardly communicated. Notwith- 
standing I have thus invited and called to 
them in compassion repeatedly, to return to 
my fear, and have given them space of time 
to repent, yet they have chosen their own . 
ways, and still follow after their own pursuits, 
which are full of snares and dangers (though 
they see it not ;) therefore, snares and dangers 
shall begin to overtake, and surprise or sur- 
round them, whereby many shall be brought 
into confusion, and fearfulness shall greatly 
surprise them when no succor is near for 
their relief; and my servants, my chosen few, 
shall find it to be their duty more and more 
to withdraw in spirit from the fellowship of 
those who inhabit the outward court; and 
who, instead of worshipping me according to 
their pretensions, have either neglected as- 
sembling in a suitable zeal for that purpose, 
or when assembled, have used hypocrisy, and 
even dissembled in my presence to the stum- 
bling of weak inquirers. My servants shall 
be more and more withdrawn into the inner 
court, where I will feed, nourish and protect 
them from all the snares and dangers that | 
shall greatly afflict their formal professing 
brethren. And I will yet be sanctified in the 
sight of those who have disregarded my pre- 
cepts; being relapsed from my fear into ease 
and forgetfulness, have cast my covenant be- 
hind their backs, even slighting the means 
which I have promoted through the channel 
of my faithful servants, for reforming, search- 
ing, and cleansing my church. 

“And notwithstanding the perilous times 
that are coming, let my little ones, my faith- 
fulremnant, be comforted ; the case with them 
shall not always be so afflicting and painful, 
as it appears to be now. I havea great work 
begun, which shall be carried on, notwith- 
standing all opposition. I will utterly remove 
the false balance that has prevailed, and I will 
demolish the bag of deceitful weights, where- 
with some have been weighing themselves 
and their services, being deceived thereby, 
and in the pride of their hearts have kicked 
against my Word, and rejected my dispensa- 
tion as a vain thing, although I intended them 
for their instruction and profit. 

“Yea, the lofty looks of man shall be hum- 
bled, and the haughtiness of my people shall 
be bowed down; and my name and truth alone 
shall be exalted; saith the Lord. I willsearch 
Jerusalem as with candles, yea, I will break 
the strong holds of all such who have made 
lies their refuge; and I will punish the mem- 
bers of the church who are settled upon their 
lees: and some of this generation shall be 
mighty instruments in mine hand to bring my 
great work forward ; I will wonderfully dig- 
nify them with strength, wisdom and courage 


remnant amongst you, whom I have chosen|in my services; so that nothing of hypocrisy 


they be in such acts and scenes as|here and there; and am choosing, trying, and/or dissimulation shall be able to stand before . 
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them; for I will be their Captain, and 


sel; though their steps and proceedings may, 
in many instances or respects, seem strange 
to those whose eyes are not clearly opened to 


prosper and prevail, to the exaltation of my 
glory; saith the Lord!” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forr1an.—The report of the prolongation committee 
was read in the French Assembly the 15th inst. It 
commences by showing the difficulties of prolonging 
MacMahon’s powers with the present organic laws. 
To do so, it says, would result in a more or less dis- 
guised dictatorship under the title of President of the 
Republic. France wants a settled government, but it 
is impossible to grant MacMahon more than five years 
power. The report also proposes to so constitute the 
Republic that France may not become the prey of revo- 
lutions, and recommends the appointment of a com- 
mittee of thirty to consider constitutional bills. It con- 
cludes by appealing to the Conservatives to help found 
the Republic, now that the schemes of the Monarchists 
have failed, otherwise a dissolution of the Assembly is 
inevitable, 

In the election for members of the Assembly on the 
16th inst., the Republicans carried the Department of 
the Aube. 

Three thousand Communists are still in prison await- 
ing trial. 

The trial of Colonel Stoffel, at Versailles, for using 
language while giving his testimony in the Bazaine 
trial, disrespectful to the public prosecutors, resulted in 
his being sentenced to three months imprisonment and 
the payment of costs. 

Abdel Kader, the Arab chieftain, who so long resisted 
the French in Algeria, died in Paris the 11th inst. 

The produce of the direct and indirect taxes in France, 
for the first nine months of the present year, is pub- 
lished in the Journal officiel. The former brought in 
485,000,000, being 38,500,000 more than the sum calcu- 
lated on for that period. The indirect taxes show a 
deficit for the same time. The estimate in the budget 
was 1,303,000,000, whereas the receipt is only 1,297,- 
000,000, being a difference of 6,000,000. President 
MacMahon sent a message to the Assembly on the 17th 
inst., in which he asks that the powers of the present 
Executive may be prolonged for seven years; he re- 
quests also that there be no postponement of the action 
pein e his powers until after the constitutional 

ills are voted. If his term is prolonged, he will use 
the powers granted in the defence of conservative ideas, 
which he is convinced are those of the majority of the 
nation. 

In the Bazaine court martial, Blondin, director of the 
Bank of Metz during the siege, testified that General 
Coffinieres urged him to conceal a quantity of gold on 
the 20th of 8th mo., saying the Prussians would enter 
the city in a few days. The trial is not apparently near 
its close. 

The German government has addressed a remon- 
strance to France on account of the pastoral issued by 
the Bishop of Nancy, ordering prayers for the recovery 
of Metz and Strasburg. 

As soon as intelligence of the capture of the Virginius 
reached Madrid, the U.S. Minister made a proper re- 
presentation of the case to the Spanish government, and 
in consequence the Cuban authorities were requested by 
the Minister of Foreign affairs to stay further proceed- 
ings until the matter could be fully and calmly investi- 
gated. The orders of the home government were, how- 
ever, totally disregarded, and after executing the rebel 
generals, many other persons found on the vessel were 
put to death. The captain and thirty-six of the crew 
were executed at Santiago de Cuba on the 7th inst., and 
on the next day twelve more of the Cuban volunteers 
were shot. A Havana dispatch of the 14th says, the 
trials of all the prisoners taken on the Virginius are 
concluded, and out of the whole number only eighteen 
will be saved from death. Some of these will be con- 
demned to the chain gang, and four or five set at liberty. 
The U.S. Minister at Madrid has been instructed from 
Washington, to enter with the Spanish government a 
strong protest against the proceedings at Santiago, 
characterizing them as an outrage on civilization and 
humanity, and an insult to the American government. 

Cartagena is still held by the insurgents. It is re- 
ported that another battle has taken place between the 
Carlists and the Republicans, again resulting in a vic- 
tory for the former. The Republicans are said to have 


they. 
shall follow my direction ; acting in my coun- | 


king, on the 16th inst. 
perceive my dispensations; yet they shall hop : 
‘zation; that thus Italy might increase her prosperity 
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lost 1300 men, and the Carlists 200, A Bayonne dis- 
patch says that Don Carlos has struck a medal in com- 
memoration of the recent victory over the Republican 
forces. 

The Italian Parliament was opened in Rome, by the 
Tn his speech the king said he 
hoped for a continuance of the work of internal organi- 


amid order and safety—the two indispensable condi- 
tions of industry and progress. The relations with all 
foreign powers are friendly. Since the causes of war 
between Austria and Italy have disappeared, there re- 
mains nothing but the confidence of mutual interests 
and wise friendship. Testimonials of affection for Italy 
have been addressed by the emperors and peoples of 
both Austria and Germany. In reference to the Pope 
he said, “ We will respect his religious sentiments and 
his liberty, but will not permit attacks upon the nation 
and its institutions.” 

The first budget ever published in Egypt has just 
been issued by authority of the Khedive. It gives de- 
tails of the estimated revenue and expenditure for the 
twelve months from the 10th of 9th month, 1873, to the 
10th of 9th month, 1874, and shows revenue equal to 
£10,166,000, and expenditure equal to £9,046,000, leav- 
ing a surplus of £1,120,000. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro to the 23d ult., have been 
received in Lisbon. The small pox prevails in Rio to 
an alarming extent. The revolution in Paraguay has 
been suppressed. 

The German Federal Council has ordered the distri- 
bution among the States of the Empire of another in- 
stalment of the French war indemnity, amounting to 
three millions of dollars. 

On the 14th inst. the German government made a 
farther investment of $3,000,000 in U. States funded 
loan. 

The plan of constructing a railway in connection with 
the Ashantee expedition, has been given up as imprac- 
ticable, and the shipment of rails from England has 
been discontinued, 

The Dean of Westminster has been appointed to pro- 
ceed to St. Petersburg to perform the Protestant mar- 
riage of the Duke of Edinburgh with the Grand Duchess 
Marie, of Russia. 


Intelligence has been received in London that famine} 


prevails in Greenland, caused by the failure of the 
fisheries. 
to death. 

The committee of the London Stock Exchange have 
adopted a resolution that four British shillings per dol- 
lar shall be the rate of exchange after the 3d proximo. 


Under the present improved methods of refining, the} 


gold contained in the worn silver coin withdrawn from 
circulation in Great Britain can be extracted in sufli- 
cient quantity to render the operation profitable. Thus, 
in 1872, crowns and half crowns weighing 117,048 


ounces were subjected to refinage, and 81.27 ounces of 


gold were recovered. 

The Foreign Office has instructed the British Minister 
at Madrid, the consuls at Havana and Santiago, and the 
Governor of Jamaica, that the English government re- 
serves its decision on the question of the executions 
which have already taken place at Santiago, but will 
hold the Spanish government, and all concerned, re- 
sponsible for any additional executions of British sub- 
jects. 

London, 11th mo. 17th.—Consols, 92%. U.S. sixes, 
1865, 93}; five per cents, 91. 

Liverpool.—Cotton to arrive is 1-16d. cheaper. Sales 
of uplands shipped in the 10th and 11th months, 83d.; 
low middlings deliverable in the 12th month, 83d. 

A dispatch from Aden says: “An encounter took 
place recently in the district of El Ahsa, between bodies 
of Arabs and Turks, in which three hundred of the 
former and seventy of the latter were killed and wound- 
ed. Itis probable that in consequence of this occur- 
rence the British force at Aden will interfere, and pre- 
vent encroachments by the Turks upon the territory of 
the surrounding tribes.” 

Much adulterated tea is now shipped from China. 
In London there was recently 10,000,000 pounds in 
bond, which had been condemned as unfit for consump- 
tion, and notices have been given to merchants in China 
that all spurious teas will henceforth be destroyed. 

The new Vienna water-works were opened on the 
24th ultimo in the presence of the Emperor, the Arch- 
dukes and various high officials. The water comes 
from the Alps, a distance of fifty-four miles, by means 
of tunnels and aqueducts. The cost of the works has 
been about $10,000,000, and they have been finished in 
three years and a half. 

Unirep Srares.—The interments in Philadelphia 
last week tiumbered 255. There were 41 of consump- 


In one village alone 150 persons had starved } 


tion, 11 disease of the heart, 12 inflammation 
lungs; and 12 old age. 
In New York there were 525 deaths last week 
Nine hundred and forty thousand operativ 
ployed in the production of iron in the United 
42,000 of these are employed in preparing ore am) 
25,000 in preparing fuel for rolling mills ; 42,000 
rolling mills; 23,500 in blast furnaces, and 3 
bloomeries; 800,000 are engaged in manufactur 
cles of iron. The value of pig iron manufactur 
year was $75;000,000. The product of the rollin 
and forges was $63,000,000, and the entire ya 
manufactured iron for the year was $900,000,000, 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the 
on the 17th inst. New York.—American 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 114}; ditto, 1865, 109¢; ne 
per cents, 109. Superfine flour, $5.20 a $5.70; 
extra, $5.90 a $6.45 ; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.25, - 
Canada wheat, $1.65 ; red western, $1.49; No. 2C) 
spring, $1.35 a $1.36. State barley, $1.50. Oat 
55 cts. Yellow corn, 66 cts.; western white, ‘ 
Philadelphia.—Cotton, 15} a 16 cts. for uplane 
New Orleans. Crude petroleum, 10} cts.; sti 
white, 143.cts. Superfine flour, $4 a $4.75; extr 
$5.50; finer brands, $6 a $10. White wheat, 
$1.78; amber, $1.55 a $1.64; red, $1.45 a $1.55, 
76 a 80 cts. Yellow corn, 64 a 65 cts. Oats 
cts. Smoked hams, 11 a 18 cts. Lard, 7} a 
Clover seed, 6 a 7} cts. Beef cattle were in 
mand, and prices were higher. About 2800 arri 
sold at 64 a7 cts. per Ib. gross for extra; 5a 6 
fair to good, and 3a4cts. per Ib. gross for c¢ 
Sheep sold at 4} a 5} cts. per lb. gross. Receipt 
head. Corn fed hogs, $6 a $6.50 per 100 Ib. ne 
of 5,500 head. COhicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, 
No. 2 do., $1.03; No. 3 do., 95 cts, No. 2 mixe 
39 cts. No. 2 oats, 30 cts. Rye, 62 cts. Barle} 
a $1.33. Lard, 7} cts. Baltimore.—Choice whit 
$1.65 ; choice amber, $1.70 ; red, $1.40 a $1.60. 
corn, 70 cts.; yellow, 63 cts. Oats, 45 a 50 
Louis.—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.52; No. 3.d¢ 
a $1.27; No. 2 spring, 95 cts. No. 2 mixed 
cts. Oats, 35 a 36cts. COincinnati.iFamily flou 
a $6.55. Wheat, $1.31. New corn, 43 cts. — 
cts. Oats,33.a42cts. Lard,7a7} cts. 


FOR RENT i 
Toa Friend, the small dwelling on the meetii 
property, West Philadelphia. An oversight 
‘property will be accepted as part of the rent. 2 
John Callen, Forrest Building, 119 8. For 
Henry Harris, 512 Walnut St. " 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOO! 
As the stations of Superintendent and Matre 


Institution are expected to be vacated at the cle 
Winter Session, in the 4th month next, Fr 
may feel drawn to undertake the duties att 
them, are requested to communicate thereon W 
of the following named members of the Comi 
Nathaniel N. Stokes, Cinnaminson P 
Burlington Co., N. J. a 

Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St., Phil: 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Rebecca 8. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth § ” 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR | 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW Yé 


A teacher of the school will be wanted 
mencement of the Spring term. 
Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Pl 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. 0. 

Co., Pa. “?' 

Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Phi 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE IN 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Pha 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHuA E 
rneton, M. D. ‘a 
Applications for the Admission of Patie 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of t 
Managers. if 
Diep, at his residence, on the Ist of 11th 
in the 63d year of his age, Amos Cops, a 
Middleton Monthly and Particular Meetit 
biana Co., Ohio. i 


~~ WinLiAMt i PILE, PRIN 
"No. 422 Walnut Street: _ 
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